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The symptoms of eye-strain during sports are : — watepin^, burnini, 
itching, headaches, giddiness, intoiepance to light, f pawning, nervous^ 
ness, fatigue, drowsiness &o. 

Medical advisory committee of Athletic organizations of England and 
America require all referees to be certified with eye-efficiency certificate 
from eye-specialists appointed and recommend Super-torio, Punktal, 
meniscus, monoaxial bl-fooals and tri-fooais for sports, motor oar 
and I^ocomotiye driving for proficiency and real thrill in all Out-door 
sports. The flat cheap bi-oonvex and bi*concav6 leness are condemned 
by them as they proxide only correct central vision (16-degrees) whereas 
the Super-tone Punktal and monoaxial give correct field of vision upto 
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Athletes need better vision and quick eye with glasses Otherwise 
their career as sportsmen is impaired, in spite of supple wrist, fleetnes ot 
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sign of physical weakness instead wisdom and efficiency. Of all people, 
sportsmen need keen eye-sight most. If the player isastigmatic or suffering 
from Eye-strain he is deprived oi quick eye. 
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accident the wearer is safe from flying splinters entering the eye. 

The lenses ground in England and America by the qualified grinders 
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Eye-specialists. 
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first quality which are unobtainable In India for double the cost are 
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according to the nature and quality of the lenses, and frame. 

’'Literatures of the above lenses and Eye-hygiene are supplied free 
to sportsmen, teachers, Hakims, Physical Directors, Doctors, Nurses, and 

HARDY ^ Co., 

opticians & Ocuhsts (London)^ 

12$, James Street, Seounderabad. 


patients suffering from Eye-stram. 
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ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 

Convocation i^ddress 

BY 

The Hcp’ble Nawab Mahdi Yar Jung Bahadur, M. A. (Oxon) 

Member for Education, 

H. E. H. the Nimrn’s Executive Couned and Vtce-Clmicellor, 
Osmania University, December IfMd. 

YOUK EXCELLENCY, Mb WtO-CHANCELLOIl, Mb VICE-CHANfiELLOU, 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

First of all, let me express my thanks to His J’lxcellency 
the Chancellor for having done me the honour of inviting me 
to delii'^er the Convocation Address at this young University. 
I am all the more grateful as it gives me the opportunity of 
visiting once more this enchanting spot Mith its cliffs and 
wide expanse of sea, a place so ideally suited to a seat of learn- 
ing ; and to this is added the pleasure of meeting once again 
my friend, Dr. C. li. Keddy, yonr distinguished Vice-Chan- 
cellor, for whom 1 shai*e in common nith you a deep regard 
and affection. 

I have a pleasant recollection of my former visit, and of 
the courtesy and hospitality of Dr. Eeddy. He showed me 
round tlie Univeisity, and I remember admiring what I saw 
of it, more especially the Science laboratories where I was 
struck with the air of quiet and earnest work which prevailed 
in the place, while I wa.s also deeply impressed by what I 
learnt of the achievements in Science of yonr I^nivei'sity. 

I was on a pleasant mission. As a token of its friend- 
ship and good-will the State of Hyderabad had made a small 
donation towards the objects of the Andhra University, aftd I 
was sent to Waltair in order to discuss witli the Vice- 



Chancellor the allocation of the money. Later on. Dr. lieddy 
returned the compliuieiit by ^'is]Li^g Hj’derabad wlieu he 
delivered with his customary eloquence and breadth of vision 
the Convocation Address of 1938 before the Osuiania 
University. He bad had contacts with some people in H\ dera- 
bad before, but the visit of which I am speaking marked the 
beginning of closer relations between the two Universities 
which I hope will continue to develop. As an instance of 
co-operation between the two institutions I may mention the 
proposed publication of Dr. Gangoli’s book on Andhra 
Sculpture which is to be printed in Hyderabad and published 
conjointly by both the Universities. 


I belong to Hyderabad w'hich lies in the Telingana, a 
part of His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Dominions, which 
possesses great historical interest for the Andhra people. 
They are an ancient race, but no written chronicles exist of 
the earliest period of their history. "What is known of it can 
be gathered from ancient inscriptions and arcbieological relics 
as "well as from = the notices of foreign travellers who have 
from time to time visited the countiy. For instance, the 
Andhra Kingdom is mentioned by Megasthenes and by Marco 
Polo and others. But His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s 
Dominions are a veritable storehouse of arohieological material 
which throws considerable light on remote times. Palseoli- 
tbio and Neolithic remains are scattered all over the country. 
Pre-historic graves, technically known as cairns, cromlechs and 
dolmens have heeen discovered at Mania Ali, a few miles 
from the city of Hyderabad, and also at Dornakal and 
Hanamkonda. At Maski and its neighbourhood in the 
Raichur District, large quantities of heads have been found, 
some of .them bearing a resemblance to those found at 
Mohenjo-Daro. 


Quite recently the remains of an, Andhra city oT great 
antiquity have been ^oughUto light at, Kondapur sorue fifty 




objects of great interest like ancient coins, jewellery and 
pottery have been found whiob tell us souiethuig more about 
the ancient Andhra civilization. 'J'bey form a fascinating 
subject of study and research. 

About a year ago, a collection of 1,200 palm-loaf manus- 
cripts, most of them written in Telugu, was acquired by tiie 
Osmania University. These ancient inaunscripts open up 
another field of research and may prove of historical and 
literary' value. 

In times of which historical records exist, the Nizam’s 
Dominions formed the seats of more than one dynasty of 
Andhra Kings, for instance, the Vakatakas, the Ghalukyas, 
the Eashtrakutas and the Kakatiyas. The last-named 
dynasty reigned at Warangal. They were great builders and 
have left us monuments of their rule in the shape of forts and 
civil buildings which were repaired by their Muhammadan 
successors. They also eouatructed the great tanks at Pakhal 
and Eamappa which exist to this day. Of the temples built 
by them, the one of the “thousand pillars” near Warangal as 
well as those at Palampet and Pangal are the most famous. 

Warangal was the “Andhra-nagari” of the Telugu poet 
Vidyanatha. It seems to have been a wonderful city. We 
are told that it had golden gates opening on the high road 
filled w'ith a, busy traffic. Along it inarched picturesque 
processsions of gaily caparisoned horses and elephants and 
companies of foot-soldiers. There w'ere cock-fights, ram-fights 
and other public amusements Avhich attracted grea.t crowds. 
The stately edifice of an Art Gallery' adorned a portion of the 
city showing the love of the Andhra for the fine arts. 
Warangal was also the city in whose vicinity was composed 
and sang in Telugu the Maha Bhagwat w'hich has become 
immortalised in Telugu Hterature. 

‘ I ' K 'I' 

? ' ' ‘c , - ■ " r 

' ■' ''- AVAh'insonptidfi-fo'tin3.i3;etfi?.Waiangaligive,8 a curiphs list of 
im|iorted, goods inoluding such ihjn^ as^'perfumes, toEet goods, 
pe^poiCi'lihhej}- ^A.tsPppBr , eaoiph'OT, 



wood, Bilk thread and. ivory, roral, pearls and cut (precious) 
stones, indigo, fruits and condiments,” on all of which duty 
was levied in kind. Some of the items in this list show the 
influence of women in creating a demand for articles that 
were aids to feminine beauty. 

Tlie ancient Andhra capital of Paithan or Pratiathana- 
pura on the Godaveri in the north-eastern part of the Nizam’s 
Dominions was an emporium of trade, where goods Avere 
imported tbrougli the port of Broach and exported via Masuli- 
patam or Masaha to countries as far off as China. Ivory and 
muslin were exported to Rome through Vizagapatain and 
Masulipatara. The Roman gold and silver coins found in the 
Dominions bear testimony to this trade. Pliny complains that 
India drained Rome of wealth to the tune of 600,000 every 
year in return for luxuries. Petronius and Seneca also 
condemned the Roman fondness for muslin and ivory and laid 
the blame for such expensive ta.stes on the ladies. 

Tims, the State of Hyderabad has indissoluble cultural 
and economic links wdth the Andhra people who haA’^e contri- 
buted not a little to the common culture and civilization. The 
Telugu language is one of the regional languages of the 
Nizam’s Dominions, and its study has been proAuded for in 
the Osmania ITuiversity up to its highest standards. It is 
taught through its OAAm medium in keeping with the Univer- 
sity Charter in the same way as the other languages spoken 
in the Dominions. In Mr. Subba Rao, the Telugu Reader, 
the Osmania University has a scholar and a poet whose name 
is known wherever the Telugu language is spoken. P’acilities 
for original research in Telugu and the other local languages 
are provided by the University and scholarships for research 
awarded. 

The Qutb Shahi Kings of Golconda were great patrons of 
Telugu learning. The Telugu poet Addanki Gangadhara 
Kavi received the patronage of Ibrahim Qutb Shah AA'hose 



military exploits be celebrated in a poem wbicb is still extant. 
Indeed Ibrabim’s accession to the tbrone was due largely to 
Hindu support. He was a popular monarch and was known 
to the Hindus as “Malik Ibharaju.” One of bis oilieers, Amin 
IChan, stationed at Patancliaru, followed his master’s example 
and encouraged Telugir literature. His wife Aia-s known for 
her acts of charity to the poor in thcdistrict. 

The Qutb Shabi armies were composed of both Hindus 
and Muslims who xied with each other m their loj altj’ to the 
Sovereign. The Andhras were advanced to high office in the 
Kingdom. The famous ministers, Ycnkann!ii and Madanna, 
were all-powerful during the time of the last of the Qutb 
Shahi Kings. These monarchs w^ere patrons of calligraphy 
among other arts, and during their rule Telugu calligraphy is 
said to have received a great impetus, Telugu had n. status 
next to Persian in the State. 

The Qutb Shahi Kings showed a catholic spirit of 
religious tolerance, and the Madhw’a Bmhmin monks enjoyed 
their especial favour and received generous gifts of land. The 
Muslim rulers of the Deccan as well as the Moghul Empei’ors 
made liberal endowments of land for the upkeep of temples. 
Many of these grants continue to this day ; the temple at 
Bhadrachalam is a notable instance of a Hindu shrine which 
en joj s such a grant. 

The commingling of the Hindu and Muslim oiviliKations 
into a harmonious whole is one of the most interesting 
phenomena of history. The Muslims hrouglffi about a differ- 
ent standard of living and introduced refinements in such 
matters as food and dress. Thej' instituted a I'evenue and 
a judicial system and laid down a court ceremonial which is 
followed by Indian Durbars to this day. Muslim rule more- 
over strongly influenced the social life and religious thought 
of the time. Its tendency was to bring about a compromise 
between the Hindu and the Muslim beliefs. Thus Hindu 
religious leaders arose both in the Nprth aud the South who 
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foruied sects that were more or less inonothoistic, and many 
Hindus venerated Muslim saints in common with the Muslims. 
Baiuanand and Kabir in the North and Basav, the founder of 
the Lingayat sect, in the South, are examples of such religious 
reformers. The Muslims on their part adopted many of the 
habits and customs of the Hindus, such as marriage ceremonies, 
festivals, fairs and even certain popular superstitions. 

The regular written history of the country was due to the 
Muslims. The history of the Deccan in particular owes much 
to the Muslim historians from the 9th centurj^ A. D. onwaids. 
In this connection may he mentioned “Farishta,” to whom w'e 
owe much of our knowledge of medieval Indian history. The 
Arabs were also great geographers and travellers. 

In other sciences, however, such as mathematics and 
astronomy, the Hindus possessed highly developed systems of 
their own, and the Muslims owe a good deal to them in regard 
to these sciences. But the Arabs also had their own systems 
of science and the two peoples exchanged much knowledge, 
each side borrowing what it lacked from the other. Thus, the 
Hindus borrowed from the Muslims many astronomical tech- 
nical terms and the calculation of latitudes and longitudes 
while the Muslims caused to be translated into Persian from 
the Sanskrit many recondite works on the different branches 
of mathematics. As regards handicrafts, the Muslims intro- 
duced the manufacture of paper, the art of enamelling and the 
process of damascening steel as well as the manufacture of 
certain kinds of woolen cloth. The two systems of medicine, 
the Ayurvedic and the Yunani, run parallel to this day and 
are availed of by the people of both races. 

Music in India is entirely a Hindu art which the Mnslims 
acquired although, strangely enough, some of the best musici- 
ans were Muslims. Among the fine arts, sculpture was 
forbidden to the Muslims by their religion. Painting was 
also neglected by them for sinailar reasons although a Moghul 
school of painting and portraiture did spring up which 
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betrayed Persian as well as Hindu influence. The pictures of 
this scliool were Hat in perspective but exquisite in the 
matter of detail. But it produced nothin*- so gre;it as the 
Ajanta paintings which were probably the baiidiwork of 
Andhra artists. 

The artistic .sense of the Muslims found expression rather 
in their arcbitoctnio. The.y built lieautiful buildings, some of 
which ai-e still extant in Hyderabad, Aurangabad, Bidar and 
other places, whilst many others are in ruins. The style of 
this architecture in the Deccan is somewhat different from 
that in the North and again shows Persian as well as Hindu 
influence; but nowhere is it piirelj’ Saracenic. On the 
Andhra side, as Longbnrst points out in bis book on tlio 
Hampi ruins, most of the civil buildings at Hampi — Yijaya- 
nagara— show the influence of the Islamic style. Thus, what 
may be called “Indian architecture,” is one more example of 
the remarkable blending of the aestlietio tastes and the 
culture of the two peoples. 

But most remarkable of all was the growth of a 
commonly understood language. The Muslims in addition to 
their Persian and Arabic adopted a North-Indian language 
which they called “Hindi” and which in Persian means the 
language of Hind or India. It has been linguistically classed 
by Grierson and others as “Western Hindi.” With this langu- 
age many Arabic and Persian words became intermixed. 
These were chiefly nouns or substantives, the verbs and other 
parts of speech remaining Hindi as rvell as the syntax. In 
course of time, this mixed dialect developed into a regular 
language and came to be known as Urdu. This new tongue 
showed remarkable virility and a capacity for absorbing wai*ds 
from all languages, including European languages, siich as 
English, French and Portuguese. The simpler and less 
pedantic form of it (sometimes called “Hindustani”) has come 
to be the lingua franca of practically the whole of India, more 
especially for those who do not understand English. It is 
understood from Elashrair to Mysore and from Bomlffiiy to 
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Bengal. The Congress GoYerninents aiming at evolving a 
common nationality through a commonly understood speech, 
tried to plant it under the name of “Hindi” in areas as remote 
from its home as Madras. Outside the borders of India, it is 
understood wLerever Indians are to be found. Many of the 
best writers of Urdu, both in prose and poetrj’^, have been and 
are Hindus, whilst some of tlie earlier writers of Hindi, like 
Abdur Eahim and Kabir, were Muslims. It will thus be seen 
that Urdu, so far from being a foreign tongue is a popular 
language of India. It is the result of intimate Hindu- Muslim 
relations and is now being affected by intercourse with Euro- 
peans. Nevertheless, it remains an Aryan tongue and it would 
be wrong to call it a Perso-Arabic language just as it would 
be wrong to call English a Greco-Latin language on account 
of the large number of Greek and Latin words found in it. 

The Osraania University has taken the bold step of 
adopting Urdu as its medium of instruction not only because 
it is the official and generally liked language of the State, but 
also because owing to its vast mixed vocabulary it is under- 
stood throughout the greater part of India. Its adoption is 
one more step towards the evolution of a common lingua 
franca. The local or regional languages could not have been 
used for this purpose because there are three such languages 
in the Hj^dei-abad State, which would have meant the creation 
of three or four Universities — a task which w’-as obviously 
impossible. Moreover, none of them are suitable for a lingua 
franca. Nevertheless, the regional languages, including 
Telugu, are taught up to the highest University standards 
and through their own medium, as I have already stated, so 
that the M. A. examination of the Osmania University may 
be passed in any one of them. There are few Universities in 
India which impart education up to such a high standard 
in these or other Indian languages. 

As regards the supply of standard books on the subjects 
taught in the University courses, the Bureau of Translation 
and Compilation attached to the Osfnania University has 
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clone great service to the Urdu language by adding nialevially 
to its stock of learned literatm’c. It has translated many books 
and has compiled some books on subjects as varied as 
Matljeniatics, Science, Biology, Medicine, La^^, History, 
Philosophy and Economics. Indeed the University would 
not have been able to go on with its woik had not these books 
been available. The woik of tlte Bureau is making further 
progress, and a rich glossary of technical terms has also been 
compiled under its auspices for publication. 

This experiment — if experiment it can be called— has 
been successful as the students have shown a better grasp of 
their subjects than is possessed by those who use a foreign 
medium of instruotiou, and tbey’^ have consequently developed 
greater originality. This is amply shown by tho series of 
brilliant successes attained by Osmania students at other 
Universities in India and abroad, and by the sound scholarly 
work done by not a few of them after their University career. 

The principle of imparting University education in an 
Indian language is likely to become popular as it gives a 
clearer grasp of the subject to the student who has not to 
struggle with the difSculbies of a foreign tongue in the process 
of learning other subjects. I would not therefore be surprised 
if the Aiidhra University were found one day to have adopted 
Teliigu as its medium of instruction. You would find the 
change conducive to original thought among the students 
and it would lead more surely to the realisation of your edu- 
cational ideals. This does not mean the neglect of English; 
for I am one of those who believe that English would be 
better acquired if it were pursued as a separate subject by it- 
self, its literature deeply studied and its grammar thoroughly 
mastered. I believe that such a specialised study would 
improve the knowledge of English and save those mistakes in 
English being made which are only too common in India today. 
The foundations of such a thorough study of English should 
be laid in the schools which feed the University although 
it need not necessarily form the medium of instruction. 
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Your University is famous for its Science, and the 
researches of some of your professors have been published in 
countries outside India. Science possesses a high cultural 
value apart from its practical utility. It teaches us to observe 
accurately and to draw correct conclusions from obsei-vation 
and experiment. In a word, it promotes the spirit of 
intelligent enquiry into the truth which is the foundation of 
all knowledge. 

At the same time, the value of a classical education is 
not to he underrated. Sanskrit scholarship, like Greek, Latin 
and Arabic scholarship, has cultural value of a very high 
order The ancients were great thinkers and philosophers; 
moreover some of the best poetry ever written was composed 
by the ancients. The fine culture derived from the study of 
the classics has rightly been called “bnrnanistio” as it huma- 
nises us. At the same time, it does not make us unpractical, 
for men with a classical education have over and over again 
proved their worth in many practical walks of life It wmuld 
be a pity to allow this ancient learning to decline. Our 
University should have a strong classical side so that those 
who desire to pursue these humane studies may have ample 
opportunities for doing so. 

The cultivation of the Fine Arts is often neglected in our 
Universities. .®sthestic taste — a love of w'hat is beautiful — 
must be cultivated, for the cult of the beautiful refines and 
elevates human nature. There is in many people a latent 
talent for creative art. Their sense of beauty seeks to express 
itself in some form of Art, whether it be drawing, painting, 
music or architecture. Such talent must he discovered and 
encouraged. It should he remembered that the culture of a 
people finds expression in its works of art. The cultural 
value of Art is inestimable, 

I have dwelt on the cultural aspect of some of the subjects 
that are taught, or can be taught, in our Universities. Each 
one of them contains in itself all the elements of a liberal. 



education. Unfortunately our University courses are too 
often dominated by examinations, and the interest of the 
student seems to him to lie in learning by rote such answers 
as he considers will “pay” in the examination. But, given 
enthusiastic teachers who enter into the spirit of their subject, 
the present defects can be overcome and the studies maide 
both richer and more interesting. Perhaps examinations also 
can be so devised as to discourage cramming. 

What is the aim of University education ? This is a 
difficult question to answer as the aims and ideals of different 
nations and even of individuals differ in many respects. But 
probably no one will deny that, generally speaking, the aim of 
education should be to bring out what is best in us so that 
we may be able to discharge our duties in life in the best way 
possible. If this aim has been correctly stated, University 
education should be the final or highest stage in our prepam- 
tion for life. Examinations are not an end in tliem selves. 
They are merely stepping-stones on the uphill road to the goal 
we have set before us. The road is long and the marching 
W'eary, and we shall have to do much besides passing examina- 
tions in order to reach our goal. Submission to discipline is 
essential to success as no University organisation is possible 
without it. The vital importance of discipline has been fully 
demonstrated in the present war among all nations. As for 
the young men in our Universities, discipline in their case 
should be as far as possible self-imposed. This means self- 
control; for surrender to one’s own desires and passions is 
like being a slave to an evil master, A good rule of conduct 
is to do nothing that would bring discredit on the alma mater. 
We must judge our actions by this test. 

There has been a tendency towards indiscipline recently 
in some of our Universities which is a danger sign in Univer- 
sity education. Apart from this, I sometimes wonder whether 
as much cultural benefit as possible is derived by the students 
in these institutions. Our Universities have undoubtedly 
attracted young professors of great ability and have become 
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eonti-es of reniaricable intellectual activity, and not seldom of 
original research ; hub what usually takes place in most 
Indian Universities is intensive cramming during term time 
follow'ed by an orgy of examinations at the end of the term. 
The social amenities and cultural activities which one associ- 
ates with ’ varsit}' life are rarely to be found. Conditions, 
however, are now improving, and in most of our residential 
Universities attempts are being made with some success to 
interest the students in things other than their text-books. I 
am glad to see that in the Andhra University extra-curricular 
activities of a great diversity of interest are provided. 

In a residential University much benefit can be derived 
by the students living in the same precincts with pi'ofessors 
or dons of high character and great erudition. It is said about 
Erasmus that when he declined to lecture at the Leyden 
University on the ground that he was too old to do so, the 
Univei’sity informed him that he need not take the trouble 
to lecture as his mere presence and inspiration were consi- 
dered a liberal education for the young men. 

In physical culture w'e may take a lesson from the Swedes 
and Czecho-Slovaks who have shown what a national system 
of such culture can do to make a people strong, and to reduce 
to a minimum disease and bodily infirmity. It should be 
possible for our Universities to take the lead in promoting a 
system of physical culture which would help our young men 
to become strong and capable of making good soldiers. 

It has been well said that one of the surest marks of a 
gentleman is that he instinctively avoids hurting the feelings 
of others. I think this is an excellent test of the good manners 
that we have a right to expect from young men with a Uni- 
versity training. 

Finally, I do not believe in a godless education. Religion 
must be assigned its rightful place in any University scheme. 
To quote my own words in a speech delivered elsewhere, “Our 
life is not the alpha and omega of existence and would be 
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incomprehensible or even meaningless -withoufc reference to 
something higher. We live ami move and have onr being in 
the Deity.” From a strong faith in Crcd and trust in Him 
you will find that you derive great moral and spiritual strength 
in your daily work and support in tlio hour of trial and 
tribulation. 

1 am sure our Universities, are capable of attaining to all 
these ideals. If they can produce men who are sportsmen and 
gentlemen in the best sense of the word, and at the same time 
men of high culture as well as erudition, the time, labour and 
money spent on the Universities will have been repaid a 
thousandfold. 

One word about the war before I close. The war is our 
war as much as that of anybody else. We are fighting in 
defence of our country, our liberties and of the ideals for 
which our whole educational system stands. It is absurd to 
bargain or to propose any conditions for defending our own 
hearths and home.s and everything we hold dear. This is no 
time for party strife or internal dissension. Let us unite and 
face the common danger. "We must prepare and organise 
ourselves for defence, and all other considerations must be 
subordinated to this stern necessity. Education alone must 
go on, for to interrupt or retard it would be false economy. 
In the words of His Excellency the Viceroy, “Education is a 
vital service and it should not be interrupted.” 

I thank you again for having given me the opportunity 
of addressing you on this occasion. 
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Rabindranath Tagore 

BY 

Ehaja Yusufuddin, B. A., M. Ed. (Leeds), 

Assistant, Osmania Training College. 

By the death of Dr. Eabindranath Tagore mother India 
has lost a son who did innch to place her prominently on the 
cultural map of the modern world. To millions in the Far 
East and the distant West, India is known largely by the 
names of Tagore, Iqbal and Gandhi. In the words of 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, he was the greatest ambassador that 
India could send to the four corners of the World. 

Not only India but also the world is poorer by his death. 
He was one of those yery few towering personalities of whom 
humanity can justly be proud. As a lover of nature and the 
singer of eternal melodies, he found his way to the hearts of 
millions all over the world, transcending the barriers of race, 
caste and creed. He was a poet of vision — a Eishi, who not 
only was concerned with the present but could look far into 
the future. His immortal poems struck the inmost chords in 
the human heart and made it long for the eternal, the all- 
pervading and the all-beautiful. The spiritual joy which his 
songs gave even to the learned and the wise, and the avidity 
with which they read them can best be described in the words 
of W. B. Yeats, who in his introduction to Gitanjali says, 
“I have carried the manuscript of these translations (The 
Gitanjali) about with me for days, reading in trains or on the 
top of omnibuses and in restaurants, and often had to close it 
lest some stranger should see how much it moved me”. 

Birth and Childhood . — The second son of Maharishi 
Devendranath Tagore, the great leader of Brahmo Samaj in 
Bengal, Eabindranath was born in 1861 and was destined to 
be ‘the harbinger of a cultural and literary renaissance in 
India’ and a prominent figure in the International world of 
letters. From his very childhood he had a great love of 
nature and revelled in communing with it. Says he, “I was 
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passionately fond of nature. Oh, it used to make me mad 
with joy when I saw the clouds come up in the sky one by 
one. I felt even in those very childish days that I was 
surrounded with a friend, a companionship very intense and 
very intimate, though I did not know how to name it”. Thus 
even in his childhood Babindranath was revealing unmistak- 
able poetic tendencies. 

Education . — His education began at home under a tutor 
and then he went to school with his elder brother. “But 
what I learnt there I have no idea”, sa3’^s he in his remini- 
scences, and adds, “My initiation into literature had its origin 
in the books which were in vogue in the servants’ quarters — 
chief among these were a Bengali translation of Ghanaka’s 
aphorism and the Eamayana of Kritivasa”. 

At the age of eight Babindranath wrote his first poem, 
and encouraged by his elder brother ‘launched upon the great 
adventure of being a poet’. 

He acquired from his school and tutors whatever 
knowledge he could pick up, which included ‘literature, 
mathematics, geography, history and Sanskrit grammar’. He 
had also lessons in English and music. Among the things 
that made a great impression upon his mind at this period of 
his life were certain poems by Kalidasa, Jayadeva’s ‘Gita 
Govinda’ and the ‘Old Curiosity Shop’, none of which he fully 
understood, but, as he says, “Children and those who are not 
over-educated dwell in that primal paradise where man can 
come to know without comprehending each step”. 

His Early Attempts at writing Poetry . — The first poems 
of this budding poet were published in a new Bengali 
magazine, “Gyankur”, and the literary qualities of these boyish 
attempts were sufficiently remarkable (though the poet later 
showed much diffidence about them) to merit the attention of 
a good many. 
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Ho proceodcd to England in liis sevontoonth year with 
the object of studying law, but later he gave up this idea and 
studied English literature and European music instead. On 
his return home be wrote a musical play in which though the 
'tunes were mostly Indian j'et they were adaptable to a variety 
of treatment’. 

During the years that followed he wrote a nuTuber of 
poems, including evening songs, morning songs, pictures, 
songs etc, into which, according to an admiring critic, 
he poured the melody of his heart. They were mostlj^ concer- 
ned with love and the beauty of nature, and “stand supreme 
as examples of the best in lyrical poetry’ They very soon 
gained popularity in Bengal, w'hieh made him remark, “My 
poems have now come to the doors of men”. 

Now comes the short story period. In simple tales he 
wrote of what he saw around him in the villages of Bengal 
and “put in them the simplicity, the humanity and the faith 
that characterise the Indian peasant”. His poetrj'^, in the 
meanwhile, was growing deeper and acquiring a philosophical 
and religious character. His hymns, as can easily he seen, 
contain the essence of devotional poetry. 

RliantiniTcetan. It is a well known fact that Tagore’s 
experience of school life was not a happy one. He had a 
great desire to found a school which should bring the young 
into closer touch with nature and inspire them with nobler 
ideals. The result was Shantiniketan, about which he says, 
“I sold my books, my copyrights, everything I had, in order 
to carry on the school. I cannot tell you what a struggle 
it was and what difficulties I had to go through”. 

Oitanjali and tlie Nobel Prize , — After some time 
Qitanjali was written, and when translated into English it 
earned for Tagore world- wide fame which culminated in the 
award of Nobel prize. In the words of Mr. C. F. Andrews, 
“It has already been declared by men of the highest literary 
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reputation that the event of its publication is likely to mark a 
new epoch in English literature”. 

The whole amount of the prize (.€ 8,000) was devoted 
to Shantiniketan, which remained one of the important objects 
of his life for tw'o decades. His efforts bore fruit and the 
school developed into a ‘world-renowned seminary to which 
scholars and savants have been di'awn from all parts of the 
world’. Along with his great poems, plays, stories and novels, 
Shantiniketan will also remain a monument to his memory. 

Vtszvahl/amti and SrmiJnetan . — Like the Shantiniketan, 
grew the Vishwabharati which came into existence later. It 
also has several original features, combining the best in ancient 
as well as modem education. To these institutions was added 
Sriniketan, which trains young people ‘for agriculture, handi- 
craft and rural uplift in general’. 

Honours were showered on Tagore throughout his life. 
Many Universities, in India (including Osmania Univer- 
sity) and abroad, conferred honorary degrees upon him. 
Wherever he went ho was welcomed as a great poet, sage 
and philosopher. His photographs adorned the first pages of 
the newspapers, and men and women flocked in thousands to 
hear his addresses and to pay him their personal homage. The 
Government of India knighted him, but he resigned his title 
after the tragedy of the Jallianwala Baugh. 

His Patriotism . — One of the most important features in 
Tagore’s character was his intense patriotism. The miseries 
and the downtrodden condition of his fellow-countrymen had 
moved him as nothing else had. He invariably championed 
their cause and insistently advised them not to lose hope 
in the future of their beloved country. He resigned his 
Knighthood as a protest against the treatment meted out to 
his fellow -men in the Punjab; and shortly before his death, 
from his sick bed, he raised his voice against the charge 
of ingratitude levelled against the Indians by Miss Bathbone. 
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Thonoli be was a nationalist of nationalists, yet his 
s3'mpathies transcended racial and geographical haaiiers. 
Despite his admiration of, and cultural sympathies with, 
Japan’, he took the first opportunity to denounce her aggres- 
sion against the Chinese. 

A Versatile Genius.— Kis genius was yersatile. Not only 
did he rise to Olympian heights in poetry and gWe to the 
world a cycle of lyrics which she will not easily forget, but he 
was a playwright, a novelist and a short story writer of no 
mean merit. His plays have been staged in India and 
various countries of Europe, and his stories, such as the 
Mastu and the Kabuliwala, rank among the best of their 
kind. Besides this, he was a painter, a musician and an actor. 
It can truly be said of him ‘that he did not touch anything 
which he did not adorn’. 

He was the best embodiment of the cultures of the Bast 
and the West, and, now that he has broken the material bonds, 
his soul must have flown back to its Maker, the eternal 
fountain of Beauty and Love, of whom it sang so passionately 
while on earth. 


All>Hyderabad Teachers’ Association 

Beport for the year 1350 FasU (IQiO—M). 

I have great pleasure in submitting the Eifth Annual 
Eeport of the All-Hyderabad Teachers’ Association. 

The last Conference was held at Warangal on the 11th 
and 12th January 1941. The Hon’ble Mr. Syed Abdul Aziz, 
Member' for Judicial and Ecclesiastical Departments, conduct- 
ed the proceedings of the Conference and opened the 
Educational Exhibition which was organised along with ii 
The Warangal Subah Association and the Warangal Inter- 
mediate College Association, which had invited the Conference 
, to Warangal, were responsible fpr the arrangements connoted 



with that Oonference. The Association is thankful to the 
Eeception Committee, particularly to its Chain nan, 
Mr. Badruddin, Subodar, Waiangal Division, and to tho 
Presidents of the Local Associations, Messrs. Ahmad Husain 
Khan and Sheikh Abul Hassan, for tho arrangements they 
had made and the hospitality they extended to the delegates. 
The proceedings of the Conference have appeared in the 
January — March 1941, issue of The Hyderabad Tmcher. 

It was originally intended to hold this Conference at 
Aurangabad, but owing to war conditions and other reasons 
it was subsequently decided to hold it Irero. 

During the year under report four Suh-Committees were 
formed to draw up reports on the following subjects; — 

1. Primary Education with reference to the formation 
of School Committees, their duties and responsibilities, and 
parental co-operation. 

President— Mr, Sheikh Abut Hasau, b.a,, l.t., Divisional 
Inspector of Schools, Warangal. 

Secretary — Mr. S. Eaheemuddin, M. A., Inspector of 
Schools, Warangal District. 

Owing to the transfer of Mr. Ahmadulla from Warangal, 
Mr. Eahiinuddin was requested to take his place as Secretary. 

2. ‘New Education’ with special reference to the ‘Play 
Way in Education', 

President — Mr. M. Eais^uddin, m.a. (Cantab), Bar-at-Law, 
Divisional Inspector of Schools, Baida. 

Secretary — Eev. G-. Sundaram, m.a., Principal, Methodist 
Boys High School. 

As Mr. Nurool Hasan, the Secretary of the Sub-Commit- 
tee, was deputed to other duties, Eev. 0, Sundaram was asked 
kindly to take his place. 





3. Girls’ Education — ‘Education of Adult Women’. 

President— Miss J. Nundy, Inspectress of Girls Scl 
Baida. 

Secretary^ — Mrs. T. Akrain. 

Owing to the long absence of Miss J. Nundy on 
leave and the withdrawal of the Secretary from the Comn' 
no report was prepared on the subject. The Women’s Se 
has, however, made arrangements to discuss certain t 
connected with Girls’ Education, at a Sectional Meetit 
this Conference. 

4, Nursery Schools. 

President — Mr. Md. Osman, Divisional Inspect 
Schools, Aurangabad Division. 

Secretary — Mrs. Osman, Inspectress of Girls’ Sc 
Aurangabad Division. 

As no report was received from Aurangabad, Mi 
Webster, Superintendent, Preparatory Section, St. Ge 
Grammar School, was good enough to prepare one in con 
tion with Miss Swinnerton of Medak Mission. Miss W 
has also kindly consented to open a discussion on the 
Jeot under the chairmanship of Mr. Ali Akbar. 

The reports of these committees will be placed befoi 
for discussion in the sectional meetings. 

(1) The Baida Division Association . — The numl 
constitutent Associations was 16 during the year, as a 
14 in the previous year. The Executive Committee m 
times and transacted routine business. The affiliated ^ 
ations arranged for discussions and demonstration 1 
on the Play Way in Education and a list of 9 subject 
drawn up. Interesting discussions were conducted on si 
subjects. Annual Conferences were held in Baida and h 
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(2) Tlie Training College AssociaLion, — During the year 
12 meetings of the Association were held when lectures were 
delivered both by members of the staff and outsiders on topics 
of educational and social interest. The meetings were well 
attended and the members showed their interest by participa- 
ting in discussions. 

(3) Tlie Gitg College Association. — The activities of this 
Association were confined to the practical problems which 
confront the teacher in his day to day work e. g., ‘Freedom in 
Education’, ‘Discipline in Schools’ etc. The Association 
also interested itself in the problem of Adult Education. 

(4) The Cliaderghat High School As,<iociaiwn. — The 
Association held G meetings. Three papers on educational 
subjects were read and 3 demonstratioir lessons were given. 
An excursion was organised for the benefit of the members of 
the staff. The Beading Boom and the Teachers’ Club are 
serving their desired end. 

(5) The Secunderahad Teachers'' Association. — This 
Association works at two centres — one at Secunderabad and 
the other at Bolarura. The Association arranged for a dozen 
interesting addresses by local educationists. There were also 
certain demonstration lessons and excursions. The Associa- 
tion conducted a Badminton Tournament. A recurring 
annual grant of B. G-. Bs. 1.50/- has been made to the 
Association by the authorities of the Administered Areas. 

(6) The Gulhnrga College Association. — The Association 
works as usual under two sections, one controlling the curri- 
cular activities and the other, the leisure hour activities. It is 
also taking a lively interest in several activities which closely 
concern teachers and students. 

(7) The Qidbnrga Diviswn Association. — Many of the 
schools of the Division were closed during a part of the year 
on account of plague and the work of the Association was 
thereby interrupted. Daring the active part of the year the 
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schools followed the programme of work chalked out hy the 
Association. G'ulhurga, Kaichur and Mahboobnaigar held 
tbeir respective District Conferences which were all well-atten- 
ded. A Mushaira was also held along with the Conference at 
Culbnrga. 

(8) TJie Aiit'angahad Gollege Aisociatiou . — The five 
Sab-Committees for English, Urdu, Mathematics, Science, 
History and G-eography, which were foivned last year, did 
very useful work during the present year Papers on six 
different topics were read in each of the five sub-committees, 
thus making a total of 30 sittings. Each sub-committee has 
got its own library which consist of books on the technique 
of teaching. • 

(9) The Aurangabad Division Assooiatmn — Daring the 
year under review discussions were held in the various centres 
on 10 educational topics chosen in common for all tlie centres 
and demonstration lessons suited to the needs of the different 
centres were also conducted. Special care was taken to make 
the discussions and lessons interesting and useful. Handed 
and Nizamabad District Associations held their respective 
annual conferences and most of the High Schools and the 
Teachers' Training Schools celebrated their school days. 

(10) The Waranqal College Associaiion . — To benefit all 
members of the Association monthly meetings are held when 
papers of general interest on educational topics are read and 
discussed or demonstration lessons given. Sectional societies 
also conduct meetings, their scope of work being limited 
to one particular subject or allied subjects. Daring this year 
there were seven monthly meetings and several meetings of 
the sectional committees. 

(11) The Warangal Division Association . — During the 
year under report the Sabah Conference was not held owing 
to the holding of the All- Hyderabad Teachers’ Conference at 
Warangal. All the District Associations held their respective 
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when the Intor-Primary and Inter-Middlc School 
ts and Sports were conducted. Along with the 
fts and Tournaments a very successful Trophy 
ly was also arranged for. The Hon’blo the Educa- 
er gave a rich donation to the Suhah Teachers’ 
Club at Warangal. 

Women Tcaclieru' Associntiont BalJci. — The 
cs Branch of the Association has seven centres of 
7hile a common programme was followed in all 
, the plan of deputing a teacher of one school 
5 another centre stimulated discussion, making it 
I and interesting than usual. The Waranga,! 
d 12 meetings during the year. The Branches 
a and Baichur did useful work. The Prim.ary 
hers take part in the tneetings specially arranged 
,t certain special central places. The Annual 
of the Association was held at Gulbnrga this year. 

?he Women Teachera' Association, Anranijahait - — 
mme drawn up by this Association was closely 
all its centres of activities. 

e : — The year 1350 F. opened with a balance of 
10 and closed with Rs 236-10-5. Mr. Baqar 
Lecturer in Commerco, very kindly audited the 
the Association, He found that they were 
intainod and the instructions given in the previous 
en carefully carried out. 

yderahad Teacher: We are very grateful to the 
7te Hyderabad Teacher who have been carrying 
lorary work with commendable zeal. 

elusion, I thank the organisers of this Conference 
angements they have made, at such short notice, 
Conference here this year. 

K. B. AIYEB, 

General Secretary. 
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Presidential Address delivered at the 
Fifth All-Hyderabad Teachers’ Conference 

By 

Sii* Mohammad Yakab, 

Adviser for Reforms, H. E. H. the Nizam's Government. 
(extracts: translated from urdu.) 

The present age can truly be called the age of conferences 
and national gatherings. In oar country there are so many 
national institutions and organizations that it would be 
impossible to number them. But, in my opinion, your 
organization and your conference have a particular importance 
and distinction. It is you educationists who produce politi- 
cians, reformers, statesmen and leaders. You are the main- 
spring of all the movements which contribute to civilization 
and social welfare; and the foundations of public weal are laid 
by you. The status and position of a teacher have been held 
in such high esteem in every age and in every country that 
even crowned kings and mighty warriors have paid their 
homage to them. The position of a teacher was particularly 
exalted in oriental countries, and more respect and consider- 
ation were paid to him than even to one’s parents. 

But this status carries with it great and varied respon- 
sibilities. The work of nation building, which is ultimately 
the task of the teaoher, is not an easy one, and to train the 
clay-made man to be the overlord of Nature is a piece of wmrk 
which demands the finest workmanship. There is nothing in 
the world which calls for more brain-work and common- 
sense than to educate and give training to small children. 
The duty of a teaoher is not merely to make children able to 
read and write, but to give them sound training and to improve 
their character, on which depend the welfare and prosperity 
of nations. Sometimes the slightest mistake or carelessness 
on the part of teachers can. lead to the set-back not only of one 
individual and of one family but of an entire community. Our 
■ national evolution depends upon the education and .training 



given to onr children in the eoirly period of their lives. Any 
mistakes in this respect cause irreparable loss and harm; 
therefore, the training of teachers and the supervision of the 
system of education demand the greatest care and attention. 
The All-Hyderabad Teachers’ Association deserves all praise 
for having undertaken this important duty. Fortunately, 
your sphere of activities lies in a territory, the Euler of which 
is renowned for his love of learning and for his appreciation 
of the services of scholars, and where the Grovernment is in 
every way benevolent and sympathetic. 

A teacher should first study his own character and see if 
there are any such shortcomings in him as would hinder the 
progress of the children. Before criticising the pupils and find- 
ing fault with them, he should set himself right, and although 
it is very diflicult for every man to become perfect and free 
from shortcomings, a teacher should at least be able to make a 
Bcrntiny of his own vulnerable points before pointing out the 
weaknesses of the children. 

There can be no doubt tliat the example of the teacher has 
a very great influence upon the character of children, who 
unconsciously copy his habits and qualities. A teacher is 
like a mason who undertakes the responsibility of moulding 
human beings in his factory, and, in my opinion, this 
art is as complicated and difficult as it is great and elevated. 
The duty of a teacher does not end with his pointing out to a 
student the mistakes he has committed. He should try and 
present in his own life a model for the young students 
to copy. 

Unfortunately, students these days are showing an incli- 
nation towards destructiveness. The reason for this is not 
far to seek. We do not divert the attention of our students 
towa»’ds constructive work and we do not place before them 
a complete and correct programme of work. If a construefave 
programme is included in the every-day work of the students, 
destructive tendencies will have little chance to find a place 
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in tbeir minds. The pleasure and satisfaction which one feels 
by doing constructive work cannot be produced by destructive 
activities, and once a taste for it is created it will produce 
in the minds of your children a sense of the useful, and would 
serve as a guide for their future lives. A feeling of individu- 
ality will also be created in their minds by doing constructive 
work. When children see the useful results of such work 
with their own eyes, they feel encouraged to go on with it, and 
destructive tendencies are left behind. But it is not an easy 
task to persuade the student to take to a constructive 
programme; it requires a great change in the attitude of 
teachers towards their students. It is obvious that destruction 
is much easier than construction and requires no great 
thinking and intelligence. Moreover, the results of destructive 
work are more visible than those of constructive work. But 
the pleasure derived from destructive work is momentary. 
To offer destructive criticism of the work of others has 
become the fashion in our country. We often focus our 
attention upon the faults and shortcomings of others and 
seldom make an effort to appreciate their virtues. 

It is sometimes said that this is an age of freedom and 
every man has a right to express his ideas freely. But 
freedom is very often abused and is more often directed to 
fault-finding and backbiting. It is, therefore, necessary that 
children should from a very early age be taught to do 
some constructive work. For instance, to teach children in 
the lower classes the art of making wooden or clay cottages 
and to train them in the art of gardening are diversions 
which would instill in their minds love of constructive work. 
Another help in this direction is for every teacher to have 
a hobby of his own as a teacher’s hobbies are easily picked 
up by the students. 

There is one thing more which requires special attention 
on the part of teachers : they should not allow any inferiority 
complex to be formed in the minds of children. , A student 
should always be encouraged to form a good opinion of 



himself. Teachers should also pay special attentiou lo 
reinoviug the feelings of fear and timidity from the minds of 
children. Ignorant mothers implant the ideas of superstition 
and fear in the minds of their children. It ought, therefore, 
to be the particular concern of teacjhers to foster courage and 
cheerfulness in the miuds of students. It is of the utmost 
importance that our young men should be trained to think 
nothing of death and to believe that the end of this happy 
life is the beginning of everlasting peace. 

In the matter of the education and the training of 
children, co-operation between homo and school is very 
necesscxry. Without this co-operation and mutual confidence 
between parents and teachers, the education and. the training 
of a child cannot go on sati8factoril3^ In order to achieve 
this object ways and means should be devised for teachers 
and parents to meet each other and exchange views about 
the education of their children. 

The maintainance of discipliuo amongst students is one 
of the most important and difficult duties of teachers. 
There are two ways of keeping discipline among students, the 
penal and the persuasive. There is no doubt that corporal 
pnnisliraent produces prompt results. Persuasiveness requires 
au.^nyironmpnt which it is not always in the power of a 
teacher to create In my opinion, the solution of this difli- 
oulty lies mostly in the establishment of good relations 
between the teachers and the taught. There should be 
cordiality between the teacher and the taught, and students 
should be encouraged to discuss freely with their teachers 
questions of importance. Youth is the spring time of habits 
and aspirations, and this is the time wlien students undertake 
difficult work without any fear. It will not be right to curb 
their aspirations. At the same time, it is the duty of teachers 
to make the boys understand that national problems have 
never been solved in other countries by revolutionary 
metbods. Disobedience and law-breaking cannot bring about 
the solution of our problems. Students should be made 
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to realise that the future progress and welfare of a country 
depend upon the complete education and correct training of 

young men. 

The system of education in India is based upon the pass- 
ing of examinations, which depends on memorising. Every 
teacher and student considers the main object of education to 
be the passing of an examination and the obtaining of a 
degree; and neither students nor teachers take any interest in 
matters which are outside the orbit of examinations. Under our 
old system, education was imparted for the sake of knowledge 
and attention was paid to the development of the students’ 
mind and character. This object is now altogether lost sight of. 

Before the Mutiny of 1857 the official language in India 
was Persian, and education in Arabic and Persian was consi- 
dered to be the hall-mark of a gentleman. After 1857 when 
the reins of the Government of India were taken over directly 
hy Queen Yictoria and the British Parliament, English was 
declared to he the court language of British India ; and the 
Indian States also followed this system of education in their 
schools. In my opinion, it was sheer injustice to force the • 
people of this country to acquire a knowledge of English for 
the convenience of a handful of Bnglismen who came out to 
India to serve here for a few years. Justice demanded that 
these people should have been made to learn the languages of 
this country, and before the Mutiny, during the time of the 
East India Company, all the high English officers knew Urdu 
and Persian very well and some of them even learnt Arabic ; 
and even to-day the officers of the Political Department 
know Persian, Arabic, Pushtu and other languages very well. 
But even if it were permissible to make English education 
compulsory in British India, there can he no justification 
whatsoever for making English the medium of instruction in 
Indian States, 

Our great misfortune is that we are made to put on 
the cast-off clothes of the British; The system of education 
which is obsolete in England is still prevalent in India.. There 
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ial of heart-burning in India against the present 
ducation, and our experts have in theii- speeches 
declared tlje crying need for reform in this matter. 
36 of reforms in our country is very slow. More- 
3t easy to mend the blunders of about a century all 
1 . There is no reason why in these Dominions 
uler and the ruled belong to the same country and 
ave full freedom in the matter of the administra- 
sation, wo should continue to tread upon the wrong 
'hy a system of education should not he evolved 
have in it the good points of both the Western and 
items of education The courses of studies should 
to our peculiar needs. J am glad to learn, however, 
ts in this direction are being made. 

v'orld is to-day enveloped in the darkness of 
i and indifference to religion. Nazism, Fascism 
visin are all different phases of athoism. 

rope, people, generally think that religion is only a 
i for keeping ignorant people in good humour and 
n has no place in an increasingly scientific world, 
of tins outlook is the present-day warfare with its 
ate butchering of men, women and children. The 
isearches on which the West has prided itself 
osnlted in destruction and annihilation. As long 
and Muslims in this country practised their religion 
it manner there were no such religions fends and 
!s as we find in India to-day, and the bloodshed and 
generally take place in the name of religion are in 
results of neglect of religion. Therefore, religions 
must necessarily find a place in our cuvrieulum. 

H, the Nizam has conferred a very great boon 
3ople by making Urdu the medium of instruction 
ools in his Dominions, and, under the patronage of 
3d Highness, Urdu is making rapid progress all 
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Another Tery complicated question which claims our 
serious attention is the question of students taking part in 
politics. There can be no objection to students of college 
classes taking interest in present-day politics and equipping 
themselves with the necessary knowledge of political science, 
but it has now been admitted by all thinking people in this 
country that it is highly dangerous and undesirable for 
students to take part in practical politics. Recently His 
Exalted Highness the bfizam has issued a Eirmau giving 
golden advice to the students of Osmania University on this 
question. This Firman of His Exalted Highness is worthy 
of being written in letters of gold, and students cannot find a 
better or a more even path to tread upon than the one which 
is laid down in the Firman of His Exalted Highness. 

To-day we are assembled here at a momentous time in 
the history of the world. The conditions prevailing in the 
world to-day are causing the greatest anxiety. Crowns are 
tumbling down and thrones are being overturned, and the 
countries of Europe which were priding themselves upon their 
freedom are now slaves of brute force. Western education, 
which once dazzled the eyes of the world, seems now to be 
falling into the abyss of destruction. The war is now on the 
border of India and there is a fear that it may spread to our 
country. At a time like this it is our duty to do our utmost to 
help the cause of justice and righteousness. 



Report on “Nursery Schools in Hyderabad 

State” 1 

IIY 

Miss D. Webster, 

Head- Mistress, Preparatory Section, St. G-eortje's 
Grammar School. 

Very little work lias been clone along this line in 
Hyderabad State, but w'hat is being done is being done well, 
and a good beginning has been made. The public, rich and 
poor, is learning something of the value of the Nursery Scliool 
and beginning to use the existing ones. This will call for 
the opening of many more as their worth is proved. 

Nursery Schools exist in the Aurangabad area, mostly 
carried on by private ootninittees and friends. There are quite 
a number in the City and suburban areas of Hyderabad, and 
the Methodist Mission have some in Tbrahimpatnain, Karim- . 
nagar, Wadiarara, Medak and Masheerabad. There are also 
a few in Secunderabad under the Welfare Centre Committees. 
Having summed these up, one realises how many more are 
needed. 

Aye of Children. — The children are received from the ages 
of 2 to 6 years. Occasionally a child of under two is admitted 
with an elder sister or brother, but the admission of these 
babies is limited. 

The average number of children on tlie roll in each school 
is about 30. 

Aim of Schools. — To train the child in good habits of 
cleanliness, self-reliance, truth, honesty and helpfulness to 
others and each other. Simple religious teaching is given in 
some schools. 

The care of the bodily health of the children is also 
considered an important part of the work. 

1. This report was reatl at the Sectional Meeting on Nursery Schools at the Fifth 
Annual Conference of the All-Hytlorabad Tcaabers* ABRociation 
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In the nurseries for the poor children, each child is 
provided with a set of clothes, a towel and comb, each clearly 
marked so that they can always use their own property. 
Bathing is included in the daily programme and arranged so 
that the children learn to do this themselves and enjoy 
learning to be clean. 

In the nurseries for the children of well-to-do parents, 
the towels etc are xwovided by the parents, 

A period of rest and sleep is arranged after midday. 

In the poor districts, as far as is financially possible, the 
children are given some kind of nourishment. In some cases 
powdered milk is provided and a wheat cungi sweetened with 
bro wn sugar is given. 

,, In the nurseries for well-to-do children the food is 
brought from home, with the exception of milk, which is provi- 
ded by the authorities. In these schools the chief work is to 
cut down the amount of rich food, the total amount of food and 
to encourage the eating of more fruit and Vegetables. In one 
school during the year 1941 almost the whole junior school of 
250 children, had a piece of fruit each day. This sounds an 
easy thing to accomplish, but w’as in fact a stupendous job. 
Some of these schools are beginning to arrange food for the 
midday meal to be bought by the children. The menu is to 
include simple rice and curry dishes, custards, junkets, raw 
and stewed fruits in season etc. 

In order that the children may develop their powers of 
initiative and control, plenty of opportunity is given for play. 
Toys of a constructive variety such as bricks, cars, sand etc. 
are provided and the teachers are specially trained to watch 
the children in their play and encourage and help them 
when needed, hut not to interfere if the children are happily 
ocohpied. , 
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Gardening and the singing of simple songs and games 
are included in the programme. Special attention is given 
to habit training and the children learn how to keep their 
own garden, their own hands, teeth and hair clean. 

No formallessons are given . — The teaching of reading 
and number work is not begun, hut every chance is given 
to them to learn the use of their hands and senses by letting 
them draw on blackboards, model with clay, play with water in 
flat dishes, and dramatise stories, and by general conversation 
concerning the happenings in their surroundings. 

TJie Teachers or those in Control . — Even in the smallest 
nursery school there should be at least two teachers. These 
should not be women who have been trained to teach in 
ordinary schools, hut they should receive a special training. 
We must remember the nursery school must be more like a 
home than a school. Women should be chosen who have a 
special aptitude and love for small children. This training has 
been commenced in a small way by Miss Swinnerton in the 
Medak district and then especially for the nursery schools in 
hei district and rural areas. 

In the city, so far nothing has been done, hut we trust 
that before long Government will be able to take up this piece 
of work for the very young that is urgently needed. 

Nursery schools are needed is tliose districts where both 
parents go out to work all day. 

Nursery schools are needed where mothers do not know 
how to care for their children properly. Here the nursery 
school could be the centre of welfare work, where the mothers 
could learn better ways of handling their babes. 

Nursery schools are needed for children who spend a 
great deal of their time with ayahs, who are usually untrained, 
and often dirty in their habits, and who think their chief 
work is to keep a child quiet. 
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Absolute regularity should not he enforced in any nursery 
school. 'There are times when a mother must have her child 
to herself, to teach those things which only a mother can. 

Suggestions, 

1. Could a committee be formed to function throughout 
the coming year in collecting information about nursery 
schools here and abroad ? In collecting information about 
Hyderabad things especially necessary under Hyderabad 
conditions should be noted, e. g., 

a. The districts which advocate wheat as the chief food. 

b. In some districts the nursery school would need 
to function for a longer part of the day while the 
pai'ents worked in the fields. 

c. Around mills different hours and conditions would be 
necessary etc. 

2. There should be a very close touch with the Medical 
Department in some way, or the controller of each nursery 
school should constantly consult a doctor who is interested in 
this work. 

3. Nursery schools are very definitely women’s work, 
but as in a few other things we can’t get on without the help 
of men. We look to the men to finance this great project. 
Women are not at the helm of the good ship “Finance”, 
(perhaps it is just as well they are nob), so we appeal to the 
men of Hyderabad bo become more interested and help 
forward this work of child nurture. 

May I close with one instance to show how vital this 
work is ? 

In the nursery school of St. George’s wo have been 
recording the heights and weights of the children, every month 
so that now we have records for 41- years. 

From these records we have found that children between 
the ages of 3 and years grow i inch in a month. 
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Now while that astounding growth is going on and 
probably there is the same mental growth, the child must 
need the right food and plenty of rest, relaxation, and activity. 


Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Conference 
of the All-Hyderabad Teachers* Association. 

BY 

K. B. Alyer 

This year’s Educational Conference which was held at 
the City College, Hyderabad, was the third of its kind to be 
held there. As usual, an Educational Exhibition had been 
organised along with the Conference, It was hold at the 
Model Primary School and opened on Wednesday, the 31st 
December, 1941 at 6 p. m. by Sir Mohammed Yakub, Advisor 
for Reforms to H. E. H. the Nizam’s Government and the 
President of the Conference, 

A meeting of the Council of the Association was held on 
Thursday, the 1st January, at 10-30 a. m. at the Office of the 
Director of Public Instruction under the Chairmanship of 
Mr. Mobamed Hussain Jaferi, the President of the Associ- 
ation. At this meeting, besides other items of business, the 
resolutions to be moved at the Conference were decided upon 
and the Office bearers for the year 1942 were olooted. 

The Opening Session of the Conference . — The first 
plenary session of the Conference, held at 9-30 a. m. on 
Friday, the 2nd January, 1942 opetied with the reading of the 
Welcome Address by Mr. Faizuddin, Divisional Inspector of 
Schools, Baida. It was a well-eonoeived and complete account 
of the recent educational developments in the State. He also 
dealt with the role of teachers as guardians of the future 
generation- This was followed by the Geneml Secretary’s 
report on the work of the Association for 1350 iB’aBli. 
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Sir Mohammod Yakub then delivered his Presidential 
Address in Urdu. He paid a glowing tribute to the profession 
and referred to the high respect in which teachers were held 
in our country in the past. He observed that the process of 
educating was a very responsible task which could be entrus- 
ted only to persons actuated by a love of their pupils. Pie 
rightly remarked that the bane of our society at present was 
a feeling of inferiority complex and that the teachers should 
try to foster in their pupils courage and self-respect. He 
deplored the tendency to indiscipline among the present day 
students in the name of independence and exhorted the 
teachers to secure discipline by new methods and in co-opera- 
tion with the pupils’ parents to encourage constructive 
activities and discourage destructive tendencies. He brought 
to the notice of the teachers and the taught the v^aluahle 
Firman in winch His Exalted Highness had advised pupils to 
refrain from taking an active part in politics. He drew the 
attention of the Department to the inadequate salaries paid to 
teachers and hoped that the Government would not grudge 
expenditure in the matter of education. He commended the 
lines on which educational reform was being carried out m the 
Htate, emphasised the study of Religion and the need for a 
special Inspector for inspecting religious instruction in schools. 
He also urged that immediate steps should be taken to provide 
more schools and teachers for girls. 

Mr. E. Weber, Principal, Government College of Physical 
Education, spoke on Social Hygiene-Education in Schools. 
He prefaced his speech with the remark of an Australian 
Parliamentarian about the value of teaching Biology to pupils 
in raising the standard of human life and observed that as 
Social Hygiene was one of the basic problems of life it was an 
important duty of teachers to give proper guidance to pupils 
in the matter of controlling their sex instinct in their family 
circles as well as society circles. 

After this speech the following resolution was moved : 
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“The period of training for unclor-graduate teachers 
should be extended from one to two years” 

This resolution was moved by Mr. Sardar Ali of the 
Training College. On the analogy of the system of teachers’ 
training obtaining in other countries and on the basis of the 
importance of the w’ork entrusted to teachers he expressed the 
opinion that one year was too short a peiiod for Matriculates 
and Intermediates to acquire a fair grasp of tlie fundamentals 
of teaching and an adequate knowledge of the contents of the 
various subjects. Mr. Khaja Yusuf uddiii seconded the 
resolution. Mr. Md. Sultan, teacher, Govt. Nampalli High 
School, opposed it. He drew attention to the fact that an 
extension in the period of training would increase the finan- 
cial difiiculties of the teachers who had to take leave on half 
pay in order to undergo training. Nor did he think that the 
practical value of training vould be enhanced, Mr. P. Y, 
Suhba Bao also opposed it on the ground that extending the 
period in the case of Intermediates was unnecessary as one 
year course prescribed for them in Madr.vs for the last five or 
six decades has not proved insufficient. 

The mover of the resolution then explained how the 
extension of the training period would curtail the period of 
probation in schools by many yeirs and thus more than 
compensate for the extra year spent in the Training College. 
The resolution was put to vote and lost. 

This was followed by a speech in Urdu by Mr. Khaja 
Y^usufuddin. Lecturer, Training College, on ‘Becent Trends in 
Indian Education.’ He dwelt upon the merits and the demerits 
of tlie Wardha Scheme and doseribed other recent develop- 
ments in education in India in their various aspects. He 
then also dealt with the Be-organisation Scheme introduced in 
our State, which he thought to bo sound in principle. Ho 
referred to the Osmania University’s unique position in India 
and closed with the suggestion that a university corps miglit 
be started and that the curricula for boys and girls should 
be different. The opening session closed at 12-15 a. m. 
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Seriional Meetings.— Iw’o sectional meetings were held 
niiimlUiucousiy, one on Primary Education at the City College 
and the other, open to ladies only, on G-irls’ Education at 
Husaini Mohalla Cxirls School. Mr. Abul Hasan, Divisional 
fuspector of Schools, Warangal, presided over the Sectional 
Meeting on Priinary Education. He was the chairman of the 
sub-committee which drew up a report on “The formation of 
School Committees for rural schools and methods oi bringing 
about parental co-operation”. After the chairman’s opening 
remarks about the report, Mr. Abdul Jabbar Subhani read the 
Sub-Committee report and its recommendations. Mr. Zulfikhar 
Ali Khan remai’ked that the maintenance of the records and 
registers relating to the school committees would be too heavy 
a task for teachers of schools staffed by only one or two teachers. 
Mr. Syed Ali Akbar was the next speaker. While commend- 
ing the report, especially that part of it which dealt with the 
dilhculties of village school teachers, he supported Mr, Zulfikar 
All’s views. On the question of differentiating the curricula 
of boys and girls, he expressed the view that as in the primary 
stage only basic subjects were taught, there was not much 
scope for such differentiation in that stage except as regaids 
Domestic Science, though he considered it necessary that the 
detailed syllabuses and books on some of the subjects should 
be different. He thought that there was no need for the 
school committees to raise subscriptions for school equipment, 
as sufficient provision had already been made for it under the 
expansion scheme. They should instead try to supply books 
and proper food and clothing to poor students. He referred 
to the woeful condition of personal hj^giene amongst the school 
children and suggested that the school committees should pay 
special attention to this question. The following further 
amendments to the recommendations of the sub-committee 
were proposed: — 

1. A register of boys and girls of school-going age 
should be maintained in each village Primary School. 
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2. School Committees be formed cvou in placGR where 
single teacher schools exist. 

3. The power to sanction expenditure be vested in the 
Committee and not in the President. 

The Chairman then explained the viewpoint of the Sub- 
committee with respect to some of the proposed amendments. 
The amendments suggested were accepted and the report was 
put to vote and adopted, 

This was followed by a speech on Basic Hindustani by 
Mr. Fakrul Hasan, Headmaster Govt. High School, Nirmal. 
He briefly explained the important features of Basic Hindu- 
stani and its value and scope. The meeting terminated at 
4-30 p. m. 

The Sectional MeMing nn (I iris’ Education . — The work 
of this rneeting was divided into two parts. In the first part 
the question, “Some difficulties of the Aided Primary Schools 
and how the 'Women Teachers’ Associatioir can help them,” 
was discussed with Mrs. Raza in the chair. A discussion 
ensued and the conclusions were that the teachers of Govern- 
ment schools should take more interest in and co-operate more 
with the Aided Schools and that witli regard to the difficulties 
connected with the syllabus, apparatus and the training of 
teachers, the Hyderabad Women Teachers’ Association should 
plan its programme to suit the needs of these Aided Schools.^ 

At the second meeting wdiich was presided over by 
Mrs. Jahbar, the question discussed was, “How Women 
Teachers can make themselves more efficient”. Miss Kii’k- 
patrick opened the discussion and put forward the following 
suggestions : — *' 

1, Teachers should consider teaching a vocation and 
not merely a means of livelihood. 

2, They must keep abreast of modern educational 
progress. 



0. They plionlil prepare their lessons carefully. 

4. Two holidays a week — Friday and Sunday — and a 
longer winter vacation should be given to Government 
teachers if they are expected to do good work. 

G. Financial worries prevent teachers from doing good 
work. Government should see that payment of leave pay etc. 
is made promptly. 

6. Grades should not he lowered. 

All the points discussed w'ere unanimously adopted. 

Three sectional meetings were held, one after another, in 
the forenoon of Saturday, the 8rd January. The first was on 
Adult Education under the Chairmanship of Nawab Mahdi 
A^ar Jung, the Hon’ble Member for Education and Finance. 
The meeting commenced at 9-30 a. m. In his opening 
remarks the Chairman referred to his offer of a prize 
of Rs. 60/- for the host essay on the subject, “The Psychology 
of the illiterate adult in its relation to adult education and a 
method of teaching a,dults based on that Psychology” open to 
ti’ained graduates and said tliat out of the various essays 
received the one written by Mr. Zahid Husain exhibited 
a grasp of the technique and principle of teaching, while 
another submitted by Mr Mahhnoh Tvhan showed vast study. 
As both the essays were good, two prizes were being awarded, 
instead of one, the first prize to Mr. Zahid Husain and the 
second prize to Mr. Mahhooh Khan. 

kfessrs. Zahid Husain and Mahhooh Khan read extracts 
from their respective essays and a discussion ensued. 

Mr. Md. Sultan narrated his experiences in connection 
with an Adult School under his supervision and urged* that 
the public should he persuaded to take up the responsibility 
for this work. He suggested that adult schools should admit 
boys and girls who were not able to attend schools during the 
day, that General Knowledge and Religion should be included 
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in the curriculum for nxlults and tiiat regular atatisticFs of 
schools in Baida and Disfcricls should be [trepared, so that tho 
work might be well organised. Mr. Sheikh Ahul Hasan 
suggested that copies of tho two papers should be distributed, 
that the Department should issue circulars and sanction 
amounts, that this work should form part of tho rural uplift 
work and that books used in British India, particularly in 
U. P. and Delhi, might be introduced in our State. Adverting 
to the progress of adult education in the Warangal Division, 
he said that Dornakal was a centre for some Telugii Districts 
in the State as well as tlie neighbouring districts in British 
India, that there were 30 schools in the Warangal District 
and that Telugu Beaders, papers and journals were being 
published for use in those schools. Mr. Qnreshi suggested 
that factories and mills should be made centres of such an 
activity with the co-operation of their managors, while 
Mr. P. V. Subha Eao advocated the institution of Eefresher 
Courses in Adult Education for teachers. 

Nawab Mir Ahmed Ali Ktian then moved the following 
resolution : — 

“Tliis Conference recommends that special literature for 
purposes of adult education in all the Miilki languages should 
he prepared very soon”. 

The speaker pointed out that tho demand for such 
literature would increase with the opening of more schools. 
It should therefore be forestalled and the available books and 
literature should be examined. Ho dejilorod that no action 
bad been taken so far in this connection, though a recommen- 
dation of this kind had been made m a report on Adult 
Education, which was drawn up by a Sub-committee in a 
previous year. He suggested that the books to be prepared 
should be such as would suit the ages of IG to 50. 
While seconding the resolntion, Mr, Abdul Azeez, Lecturer, 
Training College, said that besides giving instruction in the 
3 R’s to the adults, Adult Schools should entleavour to educate 
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to hp oit'izoiis iu tho real sense of the term. Considering 
tlieir nges and the liiaitcd tiine available, early steps shonld 
he taken to j)i-cparG suitable books. The resolution was 
unanimously passed. 

The seotional meeting on Nursery Schools was held 
under the eha,miiansl)ij) of Mr. Syed Ali Akbar. In his preli- 
minary remarks, the Chairman ex])laiued the aims of Nursery 
Schools and ga^e a resume of Nursery School Avork abroad, 
particularly in England. He also gaA'o an account of the 
kfiss liachael MoMillan Nursery School, Loudon, which he 
had visited a few years ago. He then discussed the conditions 
necessary for the healthy growth of children under 6 and in 
this connection explained the value of Nursery Schools. 
Speaking about India, he said that a rapid development of 
this movement in this country was not possible owing to lack of 
women teachers. He congratulated Miss Webster on opening 
a Nursery School in Hyderabad. Miss Webster then read a 
report on the work which is being done in Hyderabad State. 
This was followed by a discussion. Mr. Qureshi suggested 
that unmarried women and married women expecting to 
become mothers should bo persuaded to devote their time to 
this type of work, as it would give them training in bringing 
up their own children after their becoming motlieis. xinotbev 
delegate strongly appealed to GoA^eriiment to open more 
Nursery Schools. Such schools, he said, were far more 
essential to the poor and tho labouring class than to the rich 
and they should have a greater claim on the Government 
finances than the construction of huge buildings and of cement 
roads. Mr. Durrani observed that as environment played an 
important part in shaping the character of children, they 
should be taken to Nursery Schools and properly trained before 
bad habits could be formed. The report was unanimously 
adopted with a request that a special sub committee should be 
appointed in 1943 by tho All-Hyderabad Teachers’ Associa- 
tion for oolleotiiig information about Nursery Schools and 
exploring the possibility of extending the movement. 
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This was followed by another sectional meeting on New 
Education with Mr. Faiznddin in the chair when Rev. G-. 
Snndaram, Principal, Methodist Boys’ High School read Oi 
report on ‘Play Way Method in Education’. The Play Way 
advocated spontaneous and productive activity on the pari of 
the children. It recommended freedom of expression for 
children. The child is to he the centre of education and must 
dominate everything. Corporal punishment was discouraged. 
The Play Way, as a method of teaching, made school life 
enjoyable and profitable. 

A discussion followed in which Messrs. Qnreshi and 
Towqir Ahmad took part. The report was duly adopted. 

The Sectional Meetings came to a close at 12-45 p. m. 

Final Session . — The closing session of the conference 
began at 2 p. m. The proceedings of the various sectional 
meetings were read and adopted. A short report of the 
Exhibition was also read. 

Two very interesting lectures were then delivered, one 
on “Poisonous Gases and tlie War” by Mr. Abdul Hakeem, 
Assistant Darul Uloorn Higli School and the other by Dr. D. 
D. Bheudarkar, Lecturer, Osmania Training College, on 
“Individual differences and their significance in Education”. 

Three resolutions were then moved. Mr. Marghoobuddin, 
Assistant, Chaderghat High School, mo^ed the first of those 
resolutions and it was seconded by Mr. Mahmood Ali Bog, 
Inspector of Schools, Mahboobuagar. I'he resolution was as 
follows: — 

“This Conference recommends that the children of the 
non-gazetted employees of the Education Department, whether 
in service, retired or deceased, be exempted from paying school 
fees irrespective of tlie school whicli they may attend”. 

Mr. Mazharuddin moved an amendment that ‘Conveyance 
charges should also he exempted,’ which was accepted by the 
mover. 
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Then ]\[r. Abdul Kareem, Nazir, Gulbarga, moved the 
following resolution, which was seconded by Mr. Ah Bin Gahb, 
Assistant, Intermediate College: — 

“This Conference recommends that the Education Depart- 
ment should prevail upon the Revenue Department to issue 
orders to the effect that m the Karnatak area of the State the 
language of the village offices should be Kannada instead of 
Marathi so that the obstacle in the way of imparting instruc- 
tion to pupils of primary schools in that area in their mother- 
tongue may be removed.” 

While moving the resolution, Mr. Abdul Kareem pointed 
out that the children of the villages in the Karnatak Area and 
their guardians insisted on learning Marathi owing to the 
practice of village office-records being maintained in that 
language. Any attempt on the part of the teachers to make 
pupils learn their mother-tongue according to the curriculum 
was resented. The existing conditions would continue unless 
and until it was decided that the village records should be 
maintained in Kannada, the language of the locality. 

The last resolution of the Conference which was moved 
by Mr. Sheikh Abdul Hasan, Divisional Inspector of Schools, 
Warangal, and seconded by Mr. Syed Mohamed Jaivwad, 
Inspector of Schools, Nalgonda, was as follows; — 

“This Conference recommends that the War Allowance 
granted to teachers in the Districts should be the same as 
that granted to those in the City as things are dearer in the 
Districts than in the City”. 

All the three resolutions were unanimously passed. 

Certificates were then distributed by the President to the 
winners of prizes in the Educational Exhibition. This was 
followed by the distribution of prizes and trophies connected 
with the Baida Division Inter-School Extra-Curricular Acti- 
vities Competition. 



Vresideut's Clounu llemarLs . — In Ins dosiiij* Rpcocli the 
dent observed that the Conference was a groat success 
bat the lectures and particularly the sub-con littee reports 
interesting and useful. The reports drawn up by the 
us sub-coniuuttees were bound to bo of great practical 
i to teachers. He appreciated the recommendations of 
^rimary Education and New Education Sub-Committees, 
further remarked that the papers which were read on 
sonous Gases and the War” and on “Individual 
■ences and their signilicanco in Edncalion” were fit to be 
ed and distributed, as the former would be of immediate 
0 people all over India !i.nd the latter of practical value to 
lOrs. About the resolutions which had been passed, be 
orously remarked that they were based on the policy of 
rity begins at borne’. He said that be had been greatly 
essed with the orderliness of the proceedings. The 
erence came to a close at 5 p. in. 

The Members of the lleception Committee then enter- 
id the guests and delegates to refreshments. 



WOMEN’S SECTION 

Extracts from the Presidential Address 

DELIVERED BY 
Mrs. Rustomjee Fardoonji, 

At the Annual Conference of the Women s Association for 

Educational and Social Reform (Hiiderabad Branch) 
held in October 1941. 

We know our Government is doing a great deal for 
education, but, to my mind, it is not enough. We should 
ask for the grant for Ihe education of women being doubled 
this year. We might be told that, even if this was done, the 
grant could not be spent, as there W'as not a sufficient number 
of trained teachers. But, I am sure we can soon show to 
Government the insufficiency of the doubled grant. During 
the first year, more training centres and on better lines should 
be started; every High Scliool should have a teacher for 
Domestic Science; school buildings, with equipment, should 
be attended to; meagre salaries which are the rule should be 
raised. Education should be nourished, and not starved. 
Domestic Science should be a compulsory subject in all Girls’ 
Schools beginning from Middle Schools, and all teachers now 
being trained in Normal Schools should have some training 
in this subject. An advanced teacher from each training 
centre should be sent to receive this training. 

Training for citizenship should be given in all schools 
for both boys and girls. This was a matter on which 
Walashan Princess Niloufer had laid great stress in her 
Presidential Address, some three years ago. It is only by 
each and all doing their duty as citizens that our country can 
advance. 

Active Social Service groups should be formed and students 
taken out to look after certain areas and villages. I know 
this is being done in some schools, but it should be a part of 
the curriculum in every school, and it is only in that wav 
that we can bring about the spirit of unity. 
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Women have entered the field of social service and politic! 
with high ideals. They have not entered in order to aeeen 
tuate divisons, factions, inequalities and the like, but to raisf 
politics to a higher and purer level and to use their power tc 
improve tlie lot of the poor — to give them better housing 
sa,nitation, education, medical relief, and better living condi 
tions all round. Lately, T have had independent testimonj 
of how friends from Australia and New Zealand have deifiorec 
the living conditions of the masses in India. The work is s( 
immense that just a few individuals cannot do it; we neec 
hundreds of earnest workers. Health and sanitation neei 
most attention, as poor health means low vitality and poo 
outturn of work. 

We do not wish to work in antagonism with our men 
folk, but ivith them towards improvement of the presen 
w’orld conditions, with which, I am sure, they canno 
themselves be satisfied. A new mentality and a new metho< 
of education are absolutely necessary. Just as German; 
could educate its youth to look upon war as a neeessitj 
we, on our part, could educate the future generation to \ 
spirit of brotherhood, love and friendship for all. Let u 
make a beginning in our own Dominions. Communal school 
should be barred, as, in my opinion, they tend to accentuat 
communal feelings. If all schools were non-comraunal, I an 
sure } ou would have a difiereiit India in the course of ten o 
fifteen years. Young men and women will grow up with 
spirit of unity as Indians, admiring whatever is good in ever 
religion, and loving and respecting their own, all the more. 

As a practical w'oman, I venture to put a proposal t 
you. The All-India Women’s Conference and our loea 
(Conference have often spoken of nnity and passed resolution 
to that end, hut something more is necessary than ai 
expression of that pious wisli. 1 would urge that your wis 
should take a practical form. Let us start a Unity Leagu 
to-day. Let none of us belong to any comiTtmnal organisatioi 
but let us he one big sisterhood, to share one another's Joy 
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as well as sorrows, — one another’s social festivities, fasts as 
well as feasts. Let differoiit communities meet ofbener and find 
out what their several festivals and old customs signify, to be 
able to appreciate them. Advice of unity has come to us, 
before, from His Evalted Highness, and his good wishes will 
surely help us in materialising it. Let us women of 
Hyderabad raahe a beginning for all India to follow. 

I am sure we would all like every Government official to 
follow the wide and broad views regarding all sections of the 
population taken by His Exalted Highness. 

Hyderabad was a model of unity not very long ago, and 
harmony and concord prevailed during the last decade of the 
last centuary, when I first came here as a bride. Have we 
since advanced or receded ? Materially, we have undoubtedly 
made great progress, but spiritually w'e have, I venture to say, 
no doubt with the world-trend, deteriorated, and particularly 
there has been a tendency to communalisui. We should 
fight that spirit with all the energy at our command. Laissem 
fnire is a common weakness of us, Indians, and the efforts of 
a generation are rerjiiirod to overcome it. 

Lear friends, 1 feci 1 (‘an conut on j’onv forgi\ ing an old 
woman tully opening her heart to you today — 1 w'ould not he 
true to myself, if f did not tell you what I exactly feel on 
this subject. During the last ten j'ears, I have noticed a slow 
but insidious change in the outlook of women in the 
Dominions, and I, who am for full unity, wnthont any reserva- 
tions, appeal to your sense of love and Justice to make a stand 
against any selfish views that may obtain amongst men, and 
render unto Cae.sar what is Cacser’s. I am sure none of us 
W'ant a civil war in India. Our women can exert their in- 
fluence to prevent strife and bloodshed, which are raging over 
the greater part of the so-called civilised world. 

Another point, which is very near to my heart, is the 
subject of Hindustani, in w'hich the Osinania TTuiversity, with 
all its material, intellectual and spiritual wealth, can play a 
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important part. \Yft talk of unity: Can any ivork bo 
srjin present conditions, than bo have one common langn- 
aroughout India? Leave Hindi and Urdu aside for the 
igentsia and let us evolve one common language from 
to south, from east to west. What a maguificient 
tunity there is in this for Hyderabad to lead the v hole 
dia ! Individually, I know tbore are a few highminded 
aiming at this, but let us beg His Exalted Highness for 
man to that end. I have been absent from H3alerabad, 
tunately, for some months, but I believe an attempt is 
made to evolve Basic Urdu on the lines of Basic 
sh. Let that Basic be Basic Hhidiistaui, understand- 
jy the man in the street all over India., permitting the 
f both Urdu and Devanagri scripts for the present. My 
istion may seem startling, but I feel sure that, in yeare to 
, not only all-India but the world would bless His Exalted 
ness, who had the vision thus to bring about tlie unity 
j whole country. 

Women of Hyderabad, 1 would implore you to strive for 
iUd lead the country in the path of peace and progress. 
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Editorial 

The Late Sir Ahbar Hydari. 

We ilopi)ly mourn the dea,th of Sir Akbar Hj’dari, 
\sluch took place m Delhi on the 8tli .Tanuary, 1942. 

Dorn m 1809, Sir Akbar was educated in St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay. His connection with the Hyderabad 
State began in October 1905 when he came here as 
Accountant General. He was Pinancial Secretary from 
1907 to 1911 and Home Secretary from 1911 to 1920, 
when for a short period he went to Bombay as the 
Accountant-General. He returned to Hyderabad as the 
Hinance and Eailway Member. In 1937 he succeeded 
Maharaja Sir Kishen Pershad as President of the Execu- 
tive Council and held that office with great distinction 
till August 1941 when he was appointed to the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. 

The late Sir Akhar Hydari rendered valuable services 
to the State. He was not only a great financier but also 
a great educationist. To him goes the credit for founding 
the Osmania (hiiversity, with Unln as the medium of 
instruction. He was also responsible for the scheme for 
the expansion of Primary education as well as the scheme 
for the reorganisation of Secondary education in the 
State, provitling for bifurcation of studies at suitable 
stages. He was an earnest advocate inter-communal 
harmony and believed that the foundation of national 
unity should be laid in our educational institutions. 
It was due to his inspiration and in accordance wjtli the 
principles laid down by him that the new History text- 
books now in use in the Priraaj;y and Lower Secondary 
elas.ses were compiled. 
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Apart fro]u his administrative talents and statesman- 
ship, Sir Akbar Hj'dari was noted for his boundless 
energ}’^, deep learning, his broad vision and his great 
versatilitj'. At the critical period through which India is 
now passing, his death is a heavy loss to the country. 

We offer our sincere condolences to the luenihers of 
his family. 


The Fifth Annual Conferenec of the 
All-Hyderabad Teachers* Association. 

The fifth annual conference of the All-Hydorahad 
Teachers’ Association was held at tlie City College, Hyderabad, 
on 2nd and 3rd January 1942, under the presidentship of 
Sir Mohammed Yakub, Reforms Adviser to the G-overaraent 
of His Exalted Highness. 

In his welcome address, Mr. Paizncldin dealt with the 
latest educational developments in the State and also stressed 
the importance of the role of the teacher. Sir Mohammed 
Y’akuh’s presidential address was very instructive and showed 
how carefully lie had studied the educational problems of 
India in general and of Hyderabad in particular. We shall 
deal in a later issue with some of the important questions to 
which he invited attention. 

Several interesting lectures were delivered at the Confer- 
ence; one on ‘Social Hygiene- Education in Schools' by 
Mr. P. Weber, one on ‘Recent Trends in Indian Education 
by Mr. Khaja Yusufuddin, one on ‘Poisonous Gases and the 
War’ by Mr, Abdul Hakeem, and one on ‘Individual differ- 
ences and their significance in Education’ by Dr, Sbeudarkar. 
All these addresses were of great practical value to the 
teachers. 




The reports prepared by tlie several sub-committees 
appointed last year were very much appreciated. The women 
teachers held a sectional meeting of their own at which they 
discussed problems peculiar to Girls’ Education. 

Mr. Faizuddin, Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
and Miss D. Webster, Chairman of the Exhibition Committee 
desen^e much credit for the successful way in which they 
organized the Conference and the Exhibition, respectively. 


Reviews 

LIVING AND EARNING A LIVING 

BY 

Helon T. Scudder, M. fl., 6eog. Dip. 

J3oo7i' 1. South Inilia and the Smiliern Continents 
(Oxford TJnioersity Press) 

The book under review is a refreshing change from the 
traditional method of approach to the teaching and study of 
geography. In the selection and grouping of facts the writer 
has displayed consummate skill and sound judgment, and has 
also succeeded in placing in the proper perspective the relation 
between the natural phenomena and human activities. 

The language of tlio book is simple and elegant and the 
book is copiously and variously illustrated. As the book is 
primarily meant for Indian Students in the High School 
stage, she has rightly taken up South India first to make the 
approach to a study of the Southern Continents natural and 
rational. Sho has beautifully woven the observational and 
local work into the study of India. The items at the begin- 
ning of each chapter may serve as brief notes to summarise 
important points and the exercises at the end provide valuable 
drill on them. 
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The fact that the hook is also puhhshcd in Tamil ami 
Telugu speaks highly of its worth and poxralarity. It is a 
valuable contribution to the teaching of geography and I have 
no hesitation in affirming that our students will be the richer 
for reading such a book. 

K. Sajuk Lal. 


Revision Papers in Algebra and Geonnetry 

BY 

R. NapasimhachaFi, M. A., L. T. 

And 

¥. Thiagapajan, B. ft . L. T 

Oxford University Press. Price 12 as. 

The book under review is not a text-book in any sense. 
It is onl3’' a collection of graded assignments in Algebra and 
Geometry covering the entire field of Optional Mathematics 
for High Schools. It wnll be useful in the hands of students 
of Forms V and YI for rapid revision Just before their 
examinations. 

The authors have worked out certain examples both in 
Algebra and Geometry, Mathematical truths have not 
changed but the methods of approach to them have radically 
changed in recent years. In my opinion, the authors would 
have done better if they had avoided traditional questions in 
Geometry which call for the general enunciation of theorems 
or their converse as well as all cumbrous and inelegant proofs, 
and given a simpler and more direct proof than, for example, 
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the one given for Qn. I (b), Model Paper I. They might have 
said : 



BXG = XCD - XBD 

A A A 

- A+J3_B 
2 2 

^ A 

= A , for all values of A. 

This proof takes just 3 lines and the students can see it 
at a glance when they have the figure before them. 

The present day tendency is to bring certain easy and 
interesting portions of College Mathematics within the reach 
of School students. For this reason I am definitely of opinion 
that abbreviations, devices like the broken and dotted lines, 
marking equal lines and angles, more elegant symbols and 
even modern terminologies of old mathematical terms — e. g., 
Bight triangle instead of Bight-angled triangle — are not only 
relevant hut ossoutial in the teaching of High School 
Mathematics. 

T. A. Ltnoam. 
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